tioned to ours. Our antagonism against the foreigner is
often nothing more than the emotional reaction against the
individual who is adjusted (acculturated) to the civilization
of another culture-area, and who consequently stands out
as markedly different from ourselves in behaviour and ways
of doing things. He is adjusted to a different pattern; his
has been a different social heritage; his habit reactions are
different from our own; hence the antagonism",1 The
intimate relationship, amounting almost to identity, between
the individual and his culture-group is considered by Seba.
Eldridge as "perhaps the most basic fact in the whole realm
of sociology".2

7. Unevenness of Pattern

Notwithstanding the postulate of the identity of the
individual with his group, it is not insisted that the indi-
viduals of the group are wholly identical in every detail of
the culture-pattern or that culture areas are sharply marked
off from one another. It is not insisted that Maharastrian
culture, for instance, is developed uniformly in quality and
' quantity in all Maharastrians so as to make them altogether
undistinguishable. Nor is the Maharastrian culture-area
sharply demarcated from the Gujerati culture-area, In the
"marginal areas" and the "marginal" individuals, Maha-
rastrian culture shades off, as it were, into the GujratL
All the traits of a culture are not equally developed in all.
places and in all its constituent members. Basically, how-
ever, it is so uniform that it can be treated as a unit, dis-
tinguishable from its neighbours. As Giddings puts it,
"individuals resemble one another when their differences are
less than the limiting differences."3

1.   Ibidp.552.'.

2.   Davies and Harness, INTRUDUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY

p. 604.

3.   Giddings, THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIETY, p. 59-60
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